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you exercise considerable caution you are liable to mis-
judge the landing with disheartening results. Luckily
there are ways of overcoming the difficulty. Then,
again, it is essential to make sure that the mud is really
dry. This can be gauged pretty well from the air by
the colour. If the mud is wet, it is much darker than
when dry. If the season has been very rainy, the mud
flats occasionally become covered with water. A mud
flat in the middle of the desert that holds within its
confines a miniature of the sky gleaming like blue and
white enamel is arrestingly beautiful.

If we continue our journey eastward from the basalt
country, we emerge from the gloomy hills on to a plain
about 120 miles broad. Its section where we cross it
is convex; for example, when we leave the basalt we
are 2,000 feet or so above sea level, when we are a little
over half-way across we are at nearly 3,000 feet, and
when we arrive at a nondescript range of hills at the
other end of the plain we are slightly higher than when
we started. This seems to belie my earlier statement
that the plateau between the Jordan and the Euphrates
is like a block tilted up towards its western edge; but
the plain that is situated to the east of the basalt hills,
and the hills themselves, are but minor features of the
complete geometrical design which is on a much huger
scale than they. After the end of this plain the ground
drops away quite rapidly to the Euphrates: 2,000 feet
in just over 200 miles. The nondescript hills that I
have mentioned mark approximately the mid-point of
the journey from Amman. In this neighbourhood are
the wells of El Jid, cut deep in the limestone rock; and
about 35 miles further on in a north-easterly direction
are the wells of Rutbah, hewn into the floor of the Wad: